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COME TO THE CONVENTION 


OME to the General Convention at Tufts College 

September 7, Universalists, wherever you live! 

We need you. We need the voices of the South 

and the West as well as the voices of New York and 
New England. 

The South never has been enamored of going to 
Boston. It seems far off to them—a cold climate, a 
clamlike people. Come and find out. It may be 95 
degrees in the shade, and the Boston Universalists 
may turn out to be as warm-hearted as the South- 
erners. The West will come speaking softly but carry- 
ing a big stick. It won’t stand any nonsense from the 
Boston gang. But it will discover as it prepares to 
whack somebody’s head that it is as likely as not to 
hit a Western man transplanted. So the chances are 
that the Convention will turn into an old home week 
celebration, with glad reunions and happy times. 

Tufts College is beautifully situated. Upon that 
hill people can get a far view. Perhaps that far view 
will affect the deliberations. 

There are many Universalist memories connected 
with Boston and the country round about. The 
longest pastorate of John Murray was in Boston. 
The same is true of Hosea Ballou. A. A. Miner did 
his great work in Boston. Hosea Ballou, Second, was 
a pastor of the Boston area and later president of Tufts. 
He was one of our greatest scholars. Valiant old 
Thomas Whittemore lived most of his life in Boston 
and Cambridgeport. Sylvanus Cobb was in Malden 
and Waltham. Within the memory of many now 
living are the careers of James M. Pullman, George W. 
Bicknell, Charles Conklin, George L. Perin and Almon 
Gunnison, in Boston and eastern Massachusetts. 

Here labored laymen like Joy, Peirce, Sweet, 
Goddard, 

On the Leader have been men like Doctor Emerson 
and Doctor Bisbee. 

Out at Tufts we have had Universalist presidents 
and deans of great distinction. Scholars like Ballou, 
administrators like Miner, builders like Capen, de- 
voted business men like John Cousens, theological 
giants like Sawyer, Tousey and Knight, leaders like 
McCollester and Skinner. 

A list such as we are making without research is 
of necessity incomplete. It is the list of names that 
have happened to stick to our memory. 

Mount Auburn Cemetery is a kind of Westminster 


Abbey for Universalists. Scores of men whose lives 
were given to the Universalist Church lie there. 

Whatever they may say jokingly about “‘the crowd 
in Boston that tries to run things,’”’ members of our 
churches all over the land are proud of the great Uni- 
versalist associations of Boston and the country round 
about. 

Let us gather at Tufts College with humility but 
with courage, for the God of our fathers is our God. 
There is just as much of our Father’s work to do as 
ever there was. The need for intelligent, consecrated 
workers was never so great. 


* * 


JAPAN DOES NOT WANT WAR 


APAN does not want war with the United States. 
The fanatical army chiefs who are the real 
rulers of Japan do not want war and the Japa- 

nese people do not want war. All that they want is to 
be left alone to conquer the entire Orient and to make 
everything in it, people and raw materials, armed men 
and factory workers down to the humblest peasant, 
contribute to the might and glory of the Mikado’s 
empire. 

In pursuit of these ends, that seem honorable 
and praiseworthy to themselves, the Japanese run 
counter to the rights and duties of other peoples. 
We, for example, desire access to the raw materials 
of the Dutch East Indies, and we believe that we ought 
to have the right to trade with this great island em- 
pire without interference from the Japanese. We be- 
lieve that we have obligations to the government and 
to the people of the Philippine Islands, and that among 
those obligations is to see to it that the Japanese do 
not conquer the island and interrupt the progress made 
by the Filipinos toward self-government. 

Japan does not want war, but even the fanatical 
army chiefs realize that economic war has begun and 
that a shooting war may begin. Hitler, of course, 
would like to see any kind of war begun that would 
take the attention of the American people from Europe. 
Japan is no mean foe. She has not only her powerful 
army and navy but her suicide squads of devoted 
people, any one of which would gladly face annihila- 
tion in order to blow up an American battleship. 
War with Japan might be stern business, certain as 
the defeat of the Japanese may seem. 

What then should a conscientious American 
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President and Congress do about it? Frankly, we 
do not know. We do not have all the facts. It seems 
clear to us, however, that we have obligations to the 
people who will be living in the United States of 
America and in the world in the years 1960, 1980 and 
2000. Do we want our successors to have to combat 
hordes of trained fighters possessing power that we 
cannot match? Do we want a war system fastened 
upon our world which will compel us to neglect social 
service, education, art, music, literature, for military 
preparedness? That is what we would have to face 
with a totalitarian Japan on one side of us and a to- 
talitarian Europe on the other side. “But we like 
the Japanese people.” Sowedo. They area charm- 
ing, lovable people. Many of them have embraced 
Christianity. Kagawa and people like him hate war 
as we do. They know that there is a better way. 
Are we just and kind to them in contemplating a policy 
of hands off that would result in thwarting their high 
ambitions for their country? Suppose we had had an 
international body with power to enforce its decrees! 
Would such a body have permitted Japan to go into 
China and torture and enslave the most promising 
race in the Orient? Would it today allow the old men 
of Vichy to give up French Indo-China? To ask is to 
answer such questions. 

All our decisions about Germany, about Japan, 
about all the countries, rest on the premise that the 
quicker the democratic nations of the world get an 
international court and an international police the 
quicker will the time come when the war drums will 
beat no longer and the battle flags will be furled. 

How, when, at what point, Japan must be stopped 
we do not know, but for struggling China, for the en- 
dangered Philippines, for our friends the Dutch, we 
say that the militarists of Japan like the militarists of 
Germany must be overthrown. We can wring our 
hands over the situation, and we can “deplore,” and 
we can urge “appeasement,” and we can call it Chris- 
tianity, but our calling these things so will not make 
them so, for Christianity is a religion of justice, 
mercy, law, order, freedom, brotherhood, and, above 
all, doing our duty whatever the cost. 

* * 


A GENERAL CONVENTION AT ITS BEST 


GENERAL CONVENTION of Universalist 

churches, at its best, is an inspiring gathering. 

Very early in our history, our church fathers 
began to reach out for a fellowship larger than a single 
section or state. On September 14, 1785, at Oxford, 
Massachusetts, they held the first of these general 
meetings. Six communities were represented, and 
three states, and the ministers present were John 
Murray, Caleb Rich, Adams Streeter and Elhanan 
Winchester. ‘““Truly primitive,” John Murray called 
that meeting. They debated a name, the propriety 
of being united in their common defense, the utility 
of annual meetings, and the necessity of keeping in 
touch with one another by correspondence. 

Fifty years later at the General Convention in 
Hartford, Connecticut, eighty preachers attended. 
Because fifty years had passed this meeting was called 
“The Jubilee Convention.”’ It also met in Septem- 
ber, and Stephen R. Smith preached a most moving 
occasional sermon. 

We have referred recently to the action of some 
of the State Conventions of the past in repudiating 
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regulations of the General Convention. Unfortunate 
as such action was and is, we cannot deal wisely with 
it unless we understand it. It grew out of a fear of 
oppression, both in church and state, and not out of 
obstinacy or contumacy. We have no more loyal 
Universalists today than those in Rhode Island, but 
in the beginning of the history of our Church some of 
them were afraid of any organization. The Providence 
Universalists wrote to the committee that was getting 
up the Oxford meeting of 1785: “Be careful not to de- 
fend yourselves against oppression by oppressing . . . 
for we know that ‘the minds of men are irritated by 
undue measures. They are apt to swerve from the 
Golden Rule—do as you would be done by.”’ 

Those Providence Universalists put their finger 
on the sore spot of 156 years ago, and it is a sore spot 
now. Men are swerved from the Golden Rule when 
they think other men are trying “to put something 
over,”’ or to limit their freedom, or to boss them. 

But a mere statement of how far men can go in 
separatism refutes the proposition that we do not need 
a General Convention. 

In an old record we find this passage: ““Those 
(the Universalists) that are at Newport (R. I.) join 
neither with the world nor with each other. They are 
afraid of months, of days, and of years; and to avoid 
being entangled with what they deem a yoke of bond- 
age, they keep from even the appearance of assem- 
bling at any time. Brethren, these things ought not 
to be so.” 

We ought to have a general assembly of our 
people. It keeps us from provincialism. It enriches 
us by contact with the experiences of people from 
different parts of our country and of Canada. It 
provides for uniformity of action in matters where 
lack of uniformity can easily become a scandal. It 
inspires us to do the things together that no one parish 
and no one state can do alone. But the motivation of 
actions taken by a general body made up of a lot of 
independents must be religious. The pressure exerted 
by such a body, to be effective, must be highly intelli- 
gent moral pressure. The power entrusted to central 
officers, trustees or committees and exercised by them 
must have its origin in love, for nothing in free churches 
gets anywhere or accomplishes anything but love. 
Vision comes with love. Courage grows out of love. 

A General Convention at its best is a convention 
where love rules. Such a convention we can have if 


we will it. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In the new world order after the present war, no 
one nation, according to Secretary Welles, can possess 
a monopoly of natural resources or raw materials. 
If we can make this stick it will be epoch-marking, 
for it will remove one great cause of war. 


Eighteen hundred and thirty conscientious ob- 
jectors are in work camps. They or their friends have 
to put up the money for board. Over half come from 
Mennonite, Quaker and Brethren churches. Five are 
Unitarians. 


A distinguished Frenchman who got out of 
occupied France into Switzerland wrote: ‘‘In occupied 
France the sentiment of 98 per cent of the population 
is pro-British and 100 per cent for De Gaulle.” 
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The Other John Murray 


Paul T. McClurkin 


As we prepare to celebrate the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of John Murray, “Father of 
Universalism in America,’ this article, written a few 
years ago by the minister of the Edwards Congrega- 
tional Church in Northampton, Mass., as a report in a 
seminar in American Church History in Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, is of special interest. 

Dr. Abel C. Thomas, in his ‘‘A Century of Univer- 
salism in New York and Philadelphia,’’ quotes an article 
by Henry Fitz, published in TheGospel Herald for March 
22, 1823, written in answer to some aspersions upon 
Murray the Universalist by the then librarian of Brown 
University, as follows: ‘In 1772 there were two John 
Murrays, clergymen, in New York, the one a Calvinist, 
the other a Universalist. It was common to distin- 
guish them as Damnation Murray and Salvation Murray 
. . . . Damnation Murray was discarded by the Calvin- 
ists and left the city.” 

It is strange that in the autobiography of our John 
Murray there is no mention of his orthodox contempo- 
rary, although it seems evident that their paths crossed 
several times, and Salvation Murray, at least, suffered 
bitter criticism because of the natural confusion of one 
with the other. They were in New York at the same 
time, apparently, and New York was then a town of 
only about 15,000 people. Probably both were in New- 
buryport on several occasions after Damnation Murray 
settled there. They certainly had mutual friends, one 
of whom, the Rev. Mr. Parsons of Newburyport, had 
them both in his pulpit as preachers at different times. 

Dr. McClurkin’s paper, here presented in some- 
what abbreviated form, gives us a vivid picture of the 
religious conditions and problems of that day, and we 
find ourselves back in the New England of 150 years ago. 


Stanley Manning. 


NE would hardly look in a small frontier settle- 
ment on the bleak coast of Maine for an elo- 
quent and forceful preacher, said to be the equal 

of George Whitefield. Yet in the little village of 
Boothbay, Maine, during the ten years that preceded 
the American Revolution, there was to be found a 
preacher who was an outstanding pulpit orator, a 
diligent and effective pastor, a conscientious citizen 
and a vigorously loyal patriot. New England has 
produced some great and well-known ministers, and 
John Murray of Boothbay, while not so well known, 
deserves a place in New England’s ministerial Hall of 
Fame. 

One must be careful not to confuse him with his 
well-known contemporary by the same name, who was 
a leading light in the Universalist movement which 
was gaining ground at this same period in New Eng- 
land. In order to distinguish between the two the 
followers of John Murray, the Universalist, applied 
certain epithets. Because the Presbyterian John Mur- 
ray was inclined to preach vividly of the eternal 
punishment of the wicked they called him “‘Damna- 
tion Murray,” while they called their own leader 
“Salvation Murray.” . 

The former was born May 22, 1742, in Ireland. 
He came to America in 1763 and served for nearly 
three years as the pastor of a Presbyterian church in 
Philadelphia; then on July 28, 1766, he assumed his 
pastoral duties at Boothbay, Maine. He remained 
there until October 21, 1777, when he went to take 
the work of the Presbyterian church at Newburyport, 


Massachusetts. He remained there as its pastor until 
his death on March 13, 1793. 

It is said that John Murray was a man of striking 
personal appearance. He visited an English naval 
vessel whose commanding officer, Captain John Reed, 
wrote of his visit: ““The dignity of his appearance was 
such that all the ministers in Maine put together would 
not equal him; . . . . that if he had not said a word, 
such was the grandeur of his looks that he would have 
carried his point; and that the officers were greatly sur- 
prised to see such a specimen of dignity coming from 
the coast of Maine.”’ 

Other writers pay tribute to his imposing pres- 
ence, his great dignity, and his fine courtesy. We get 
a picture of a man who was slightly pompous in manner, 
who was vital and energetic, but who tempered it all 
with a good sense of humor. He was given to ver- 
bosity of expression, after the universal tendency of 
the day. He was headstrong and quick-tempered 
and, on occasions, somewhat overbearing. He himself 
speaks of his “infernal pride,’’ yet there runs through 
his writings a deep spirit of humility. Withal he had 
characteristics that enabled him to win the utmost 
respect, loyalty and devotion from his fellow towns- 
people. 

As one notes the personal powers of John Murray, 
he is struck with wonder that such a man could have 
drifted to this American frontier settlement when he 
could have had some great pulpit in his native land. 
The reason lies in a certain event in his youth which 
largely shaped his destiny and gave him a persistent 
desire for self-effacement. 

The gist of the matter was that he was charged 
with having forged the papers licensing him to preach. 
When he was examined for license by the Presbytery of 
Ballymena in Ireland as a youth of eighteen, he dis- 
agreed with some of the examining ministers, charging 
them with possessing a defective doctrine and operat- 
ing like a Spanish inquisition. In a hot-headed mo- 
ment he left the meeting and would not return even 
when asked to do so. Instead he went to England, 
and was licensed in Almwick in Northumberland. 
The Presbytery of Ballymena was naturally skeptical 
when he returned with his license, so he sent his cre- 
dentials to Edinburgh to be attested. He entrusted to 
two young friends the task of taking his license to the 
proper authorities, but they attested the certificate 
themselves, signing it as “clerk’”’ and “moderator,” 
which they were not, though Murray had reason to 
believe they might have been. Later, when the 
matter was investigated and Murray discovered what 
they had done, they begged him not to expose them, as 
that would ruin their prospects in the church. Rather 
than hurt them he defended the document as genuine, 
and consequently was accused of forging it-himself. 

While the matter was still unsettled he came to 
America, settling in Philadelphia, but the charges 
made against him in Ireland followed him, and he 
decided it was expedient to go to Boothbay, which he 
had previously visited. After he had been gone a few 
months the Presbytery of Philadelphia took action on 
the reports from Ireland, deposed him from the min- 
istry and excommunicated him from the Presbytery. 
The legality of this action is doubtful, as he was not 
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notified to be there and defend himself, but it greatly 
influenced the Presbytery of Boston, which would have 
nothing to do with him, and even warned the churches 
under its jurisdiction to beware of contact with him. 

In the meantime he went to Boothbay and pub- 
licly explained the whole situation, so that they would 
understand fully and no subsequent difficulties would 
arise because of it. They evidently accepted the 
matter as satisfactorily settled as far as they were 
concerned. 

He was sincerely penitent and felt that he could 
not do enough to atone for his misconduct. This no 
doubt explains in part his zeal and earnestness in his 
work. In 1774 he wrote to a friend: ‘The Searcher of 
all hearts knows my agonies of mind on every review, 
and that no restoration to the favor of men can ever 
give me ease. ... 1 find my comfort in obscurity 
and there I hope to find my God; and there I see less 
danger of being a stumbling block in Zion, the very 
idea of which is worse than death. I have not a wish 
to be withdrawn from my retirement (Boothbay); 
there will I remain in secret places . . . . striving to 
wear out the remainder of my cumberous life in the 
best endeavors I can in His service.”’ 

His sermons have been described as solid in mat- 
ter, evangelical, and somewhat given to wordiness. 
In the pulpit he had a faultless elocution, a fine voice, 
a complete command of language, and a rather pom- 
pous appearance. His sermons were never less than 
an hour in length and often two or more, yet he held 
his audiences in fixed attention. It is told that when 
he preached a Thanksgiving sermon of two hours in 
length, emphasizing gratitude for the new state of 
peace following the war, a gentleman from another 
church followed him intently, but was also very much 
disturbed about his dinner. Several times he reso- 
lutely took his hat to leave, but each time Mr. Mur- 
ray’s eloquence arrested him again, and finally he 
whispered to his companion, ‘‘Let the dinner go; I 
must hear him out.”’ An old writer mentions the fact 
that once in Brunswick he noticed the church “blocked 
up” in several places in addition to its foundations. 
He asked the reason and was told that it was done as 
a safeguard against occasions when Mr. Murray came 
along and preached there. 
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In the History of Newburyport it is said: “Mr. 
Murray was an orator of no ordinary abilities, and was 
particularly eloquent when portraying the terrors of 
eternal punishment, in which, according to the tenets 
of the denomination to which he belonged, he was a 
firm believer. We have heard an attendant on his 
ministry relate that when a child his blood had run 
cold and his little limbs trembled as he listened to the 
terrible denunciations dealt out by the fervent and 
excited preacher.” 

Mr. Murray was deeply concerned with all mat- 
ters which related to the welfare of his people. He was 
tireless in his labors for the relief of the poor and in his 
service of the unfortunate. He encouraged education 
and the establishment of schools. He was active in 
enforcing a regulatory fishing law which protected the 
natural resources of Boothbay. He defended the 
property rights of his people at the General Court of 
Massachusetts in 1776. 

During the Revolutionary War he was active in 
many capacities. He was a delegate to the Provincial 
Congress which met in Watertown in 1775. (Maine 
was then a part of Massachusetts.) He also at- 
tended the meeting of the Congress at Concord. He 
was instrumental in organizing a concerted endeavor 
of the militia and navy to drive the British out of the 
Penobscot Bay region. He served as a chaplain with 
this expedition. He devoted much time to organizing 
Committees of Safety in many towns in Maine and 
New Hampshire. 

A rather unique recognition came to him. His 
actions in behalf of the cause of colonial independence 
were so persistent and so successful that the British 
Government put a price of 500 pounds sterling on his 
head, a price equal to that placed on John Hancock 
and Samuel Adams. After the second year of the war 
he had to leave Boothbay, as they were making special 
efforts to capture him. It is an evidence of the devo- 
tion of the people to Mr. Murray, that, although the 
people of Boothbay were greatly impoverished during 
the war, there was not one person who even attempted 
to turn him over to the British. 

So out of the dim past there has come to challenge 
us afresh the life of a good citizen, a great patriot, a 
fervent pastor, and a soul-stirring preacher. 


Can We Believe in the Universalist God ? 
Sheldon Shepard 


ITH all that is going on in the world, can we 
still believe in God? Especially, can we be- 
lieve in the Universal God, a God of eternal 

and all-conquering love? We can see that it is easy 
enough to believe in a God like Jehovah, who led the 
Jews in pirating lands to which they had no right and 
in driving out the people—the old Jehovah who helped 
His favorites slay by the thousands people they did 
not like. It is especially easy to believe in that kind 
of God if you are on the winning side. It might not 
be so easy in Belgium, or France or Holland. But if 
Jehovah once said, “‘Go possess the land, and I will 
help you defeat the people,’ why shouldn’t He take 
to the same tactics again? If God is on one side or 
-another of a war, it must be the winning side. So the 
only way you can tell which side He is on is to wait and 
see who conquers. The winner writes both history 
and theology. 


But if that is not our kind of God, can we believe 
in any other? Can we have confidence in a God of 
justice and love? Being strong enough to throw out 
all interpretations which will not square with events, 
what shall we discover? Are we doomed to wander in 
doubt? Shall we find ourselves sentenced to dwell in 
the dark caverns of a material universe with no mean- 
ing? Will there be no reliance for our hopes, no 
homing-place for our dreams? 

The truth is there is now more cause for belief in 
God than there was a few years ago when the world 
seemed to be established in peace and prosperity. 
When it seemed that the kind of world we had been 
living in was to be blessed with abundance and happi- 
ness, then indeed one might doubt that God still lived. 
For then the rewards of righteousness would have 
fallen upon the wicked. If the kind of business ideals, 
national ethics and religious character that have had. 
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charge of the affairs of men and peoples had produced 
the kind of world we desire, then we could have de- 
clared that God is dead. 

But today we cannot doubt. Now we know 
without peradventure the God of justice is on the job. 
When the kind of civilization we have cultivated for 
the last twenty years breaks forth in the full fruitage 
of this devastating destruction, we know the universe 
can still be relied on. Clearly we can see that civiliza- 
tions, like trees, bring forth fruit after their own kind. 
Now we know that the law of like producing like 
applies not only to cells, but to ideas, purposes and 
plans. 

There is one great law of justice, underlying every 
other, the key to all existence. That is the law that 
everything shall bring forth its own kind. Anything 
evil will be productive of more evil. Good will pro- 
duce good. And this law governs the fruit of ideas. 
A seed of fear will raise a crop of fear. One planting 
of hate will give forth hundreds of seeds to fill the air 
with their poison. 

If this still be true, then we can count on the uni- 
verse. We have the key to the mysterious code of 
world happenings. We need no other knowledge to 
start us on the road to solution of our own problems 
and to saving the world. If this law is undisturbed, 
not dislodged by bombs, unshaken by the marauding 
march of millions, we know what to do. If hate 
produces struggle and disaster, if fear grows weakness 
and trouble, if hope produces health, if love yields a 
crop of goodness, we know what to do. If evil 
brings forth evil and good sends out good in abundance, 
our way is clear. 

The secret of victory for individual and nation, 
for ideals and causes, is in planting good seeds. One 
cannot rid his field of weeds if, while he cuts them 
down, he sows more of their seeds. Humanity cannot 
rid its field of war and famine and destruction if while 
trying to cut them down it sows again for a larger crop. 
In 1914-18 we tried that technique; we cut down all 
the weeds of our enemies, but we planted the begin- 
nings of a greater crop, whose harvesting is now begun. 

As long as bluegrass seeds bring forth the up- 
raised blade, as long as a dandelion seed in your lawn 
guarantees the future yellow blemish, we do not need 
to worry about the universe. Wecan trust it. And 
this knowledge puts power into our hands. If we had 
to think of God as a changeable being, who sometimes 
yielded to human pleadings and sometimes refused, 
then indeed we-should live in constant jeopardy. But 
if the universe is operated by a God of justice and 
rightness, under whose mighty sway everything pro- 
duces after its own kind and in abundance, we know 
that immediately He responds to our call. Nothing 
in all the universe can keep one from harvesting that 
which is hisown. We know our hand is on the throttle 
of power. 

What, then, is our key? Simply this: Choose 
what we plant. If we wish a crop of carrots, we do 
not close our eyes and reach into the rack, picking out 
the first package of seeds we touch. We choose care- 
fully the kind of seed we plant. If we desire a crop of 
peace, brotherhood, good will, advancement of the 
race, happiness, we do not shut our eyes and pick up 
_the first ideas of propaganda that come to us. We 
choose. We sow only the thoughts, words and hopes 
which naturally yield the kind of harvest we want. 

Evidently in the titanic struggle of men now, 
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God is undisturbed. The stars Be ceriity keep their 
appointed places, the tides roll in the sea, life reaches 
up. Birds are singing, children laugh and play, youths 
and maidens fall in love, strong men and women bend 
their backs to their burdens and lift their hearts in 
prayer. All these are God undisturbed. Evidently 
God is a non-interventionist in the great struggle. 
He is only concerned that like produces like, that for 
every seed of hate a crop of damage is produced, that 
fear bring evil, and that good will alone shall yield 
the fruits of blessedness. 

We, too, can be undisturbed. We may look at 
events from the viewpoint of the Great Law of Jus- 
tice, and, seeing that this ugly crop is just what we 
sowed and cultivated, we can get ready to till the soil 
anew and plant a different variety. 

We can be undisturbed by getting God’s point of 
view. Probably the supreme object of education and 
experience upon this planet is the attainment of God’s 
way of looking at things. How little we should fret 
about the untoward events in our livesif we saw them 
as God does. What inner calm we could preserve in 
a world of turmoil if we saw it with His eyes. Evi- 
dently God is not disturbed. His stars still sing the 
songs of the spheres, water seeks the unity of life with 
the ocean, and the tide of evolution flows relentlessly 
on. 

How can God be undisturbed when the bubbles of 
our hopes burst and when the weeping world can 
hardly retain its misery? Well, God knows our cause 
is not lost. He keeps in His heart the victory of love. 
We are reaping the fruits of seeds we have sown, and 
God knows that when we learn to sow the seeds of 
love, the same unfailing forces will shower us with 
abundant crops of that which we desire. 

We may be undisturbed, because all the ugliness 
of the world but emphasizes the sublime truth that 
the God of the universe is on the side of love. For love 
is the only force He will allow to produce a genuine 
and abiding good. If hate could bring peace, if fear 
could give security, if war could advance ideals, we 
could not believe in a God of justice and love. He 
would be but a mocker of men and a scorner of their 
dreams. As long as hate produces enmity and disaster, 
as long as fear brings insecurity, and war is followed 
by its foul children of pestilence, crime, insanity and 
disaster, then we may know that the universe is on the 
side of love. For by the unfolding evolution of life, 
these things which produce destruction will die out. 
Love brings peace, produces security, heals human 
relations, wafts over the lands the fragrant breezes of 
heaven. The future belongs to love. 

We cannot believe in the old type of God who 
jumped in and helped one side in a war. He watches 
as referee only to see that the laws of justice are never 
broken, and that nothing ever happens to weaken the 
grip of love upon the future. He sees that hate de- 
stroys itself and that love alone abides. The Univer- 
sal Presence, of whom none need ask favors, of which 
none need hold fear, that gives to every seed and 
plant and thought and person the abundant yield of 
that which he plants in the Universal Force, that law 
is unfailingly on the job. 

So we know what to do. We know the way of 
self-development and self-protection. We see the 
true defense of our country. We understand the 
requirements for advancement of the race. We know 
what to plant in our minds, in our deep hearts, in our 
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relations with others, in our interpretations of world 
affairs. 

Fundamentally, we are not dealing with the prob- 
lems of this year. We are concerned with the eternal 
moving of the universe. The deepest element of 
every situation is that bedrock eternal law of like 
producing like. When we sow only the seeds of that 
which is the stuff of the hopes and dreams of men, we 
work with the ages. What we do today has an eternal 
significance. We are destiny. Weeds may seem now 
to take the crop we sow, but we know the seeds will 
never die, and sometime will crowd out the weeds. 
If only we keep sowing. Our every minute is a part 
of eternity. We walk not only with our generation, 
but with all who shall follow this way. 

We know that the race will wade through its 
mire, climb through the clouds and scale the heights 
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beyond. We know that the God we trust is at work 
beyond the stretching clouds and beaming suns, 
through the great domes of the distant sky, establish- 
ing His dreams of the Universal Oneness. We, too, 
work with Him as part and parcel of that Great Plan 
when we make our thoughts, our attitudes, ourselves, 
only the kind of living force whose abundant fruit we 
are willing to see spread over all the world and growing 
through the ages. 

Thus the Infinite Presence gives us a sense of 
companionship with the stars, a feeling of walking in 
step with the whole tread of all life. Arm in arm with 
the centuries, we give ourselves to that which seems 
to be the ultimate glory of existence. So we may live 
in the steadiness and calmness and wonder and glory 
of a consciousness of the presence and protection and 
power of the Infinite! 


Religious and Political Pacifists 


NE of the most illuminating articles on the gen- 
eral subject of present-day pacifism that we 
have yet seen in any of the current magazines 

and papers appears in the summer number of Christen- 
dom. It bears the title ‘‘Pacifism and Civilization”’ 
and is written by a former Bostonian, Dr. Dwight J. 
Bradley. 

The importance of the Christendom article lies 
very largely in the fact that the writer draws a very 
clear distinction between religious and political paci- 
fists. The first few pages of “Pacifism and Civiliza- 
tion’’ deal with the historic backgrounds of the Chris- 
tian faith, and show how pacifism is deeply rooted 
in Hebrew and Christian thinking and practice. No 
better apologia for modern pacifism of the best type 
could be found anywhere than that set forth in this 
section of Dr. Bradley’s article. 

Somewhat novel and certainly highly significant 
is the parallelism that he draws between the early 
medieval Orders, whose followers practiced world- 
renunciation, having become victims of disillusion- 
ment, and the modern pacifist groups in their eagerness 
to practice non-violence. Says the writer of ‘“‘Paci- 
fism and Civilization’: 


Contemporary pacifism, seen and understood in the 
light of historical precedent, is simply the upsurgency 
once again of the spirit of pure Christianity in revulsion 
against the world. Modern pacifism is to industrial 
civilization what the great Catholic Orders were to the 
Middle Ages, and what the ‘‘come-outer”’ and noncon- 
formist sectarian movements were to civilization after 
the Reformation. The fact that such pacifistic religious 
bodies as the Church of the Brethren, the Mennonites, 
and the Friends have recently gained so central a place 
in general Protestant Christian favor is an indication of 
the strong tendency at this present time towards with- 
drawal from the main current of history and the search 
for effective ways in which to carry on the non-violent 
Christian life despite the almost entire concentration of 
civilization upon power politics and war. 


Dr. Bradley has profound respect for the religious 
pacifist and is well aware of the value and importance 
of his witness. But he declares: 


The task of religious pacifism is not in any sense a 
political task. It is rather what may well be called a 
cultural one. The political task must be undertaken by 
those who are prepared if need be to resort to force and 
if necessary to war. It is not true, however, that the 


task of the pacifists is more spiritua] than that of the po- 
litical leader. It is only spiritual in a different way. The 
work of the political man is spiritual in the sense that 
order, which it is the political man’s responsibility to 
create and maintain by force if necessary, is in essence 
a spiritual reality. The pacifist’s task is spiritual in the 
sense that altruistic love is the very core and living germ 
of all spirituality. The political man concerns himself 
with justice as a principle of existence and attempts to 
form a just order in the world. The religious pacifist 
thinks not of justice but of love, and he attempts to en- 
due the whole life of civilization with love in its simplest 
and purest ethical form. Together, the political man 
and the religious man help to create and maintain an 
order which is both just and gentle, both righteous and 
humane. It is only when the political man repudiates 
the collaboration of the religious pacifist, or when the re- 
ligious pacifist heaps contempt upon the political man, 
that humane civilization commences to split apart and 
break up in confusion. 


The writer of “Pacifism and Civilization” con- 
fronts the distinction often urged by absolute pacifists 
between force as the exercise of police power and the 
use of force in war. “If the use of force ‘only as a 
means of restraint in the legitimate exercise of police 
power’ (to quote the pamphlet ‘The Use of Force and 
the Conscientious Objector,’ War Resisters’ League, 
171 West 12th Street, New York, page 6), is to be 
assumed,” says Dr. Bradley, “it would then seem 
necessary also to assume that if disorderly or crim- 
inal elements in civilization should ever grow so strong 
that they could wage war against the police power, 
it would be legitimate for the police power to strength- 
en itself to wage successful war in defense of society 
against the disorderly or criminal elements.”’ 

Respecting the religious pacifist as he does, Dr. 
Bradley in the role of a true friend sounds a much 
needed warning in the ears of the conscientious ob- 
jector. Hesays: 


At this present time religious pacifism is threatened 
from two opposite quarters. It is in danger of being 
outlawed by the new ‘‘wave’’ of totalitarian national- 
ism. It is in equal danger of being seduced and prosti- 
tuted by modern political pacifism which comes with 
fine words and promises of ‘peace in our time’’ to take 
the unsuspecting religious pacifist by stealth. 

Totalitarianism has no place for the religious paci- 
fist except a concentration camp. But it is willing to 
make use of the political pacifist, the so-called ‘‘ap- 
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peaser” or ‘‘Quisling”’ or “isolationist,” as long as he can 
be used. The political pacifist in his turn has no under- 
standing of nor any sympathy with the religious pacifist, 
but will cynically accept his collaboration if he is so 
naive as to offer it. Thus the unwary religious pacifist 
is the victim of political pacifism, while political paci- 
fism, in turn, plays into the hands of totalitarian na- 
tionalism. 

Totalitarianism marks the ultimate ruin of humane 
civilization, but political pacifism is a stage on the way 
towards the same ruin. Therefore, the Christian paci- 
fist, the religious pacifist, should have no truck with 
either. He has a vocation to follow and fulfil. With- 
out him our world must incessantly break down and fall 
apart. For he is in every age the preserver and the 
bringer of that ethical love which alone can bind men 

' and nations together into a fellowship and an order 
which is just, humane and worthy to endure. 


Dr. Bradley’s warning is timely and very valu- 
able, for in all the churches, and particularly in the 
Methodist denomination, too many of the pacifists are 
of the political classification who team up with isola- 
tionists, talk glibly of “British imperialism,” play into 
the hands of the totalitarian, and suspect non-pacifists 
of engaging in power politics, if not actual wicked 
compromise.—Editorial in Zions Herald, reprinted by 


permission. 
* * * 


THE MOUSE 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ESTERDAY I had an adventure with a mouse. 

Y Suddenly across the carpet I saw a dark little 

creature dart and disappear. That was enough. 

I rose. I said to myself: “If mice are going to begin in 

a house like this, in my house, a great campaign must 
be started at once.” 

I recalled all the dreadful things I had heard 
about mice—“‘pests, vermin, carriers of disease, man’s 
enemy.” It was plainly my duty to enter into battle 
at once. I thought of the most efficient traps. I 
thought of poison. I thought grimly of all the ways 
one can wage a war. And the more I thought, the 
more wild and determined I became. I imagined the 
house was infested with mice. I thought how stupid 
I had been not to suspect it before. Enemies sur- 
rounding me, and no preparation! 

But how could I endure to wait to get a trap? 
There was a mouse somewhere in the room. I could 
not wait. I must attack at once. So I seized a shovel 
and started out to rout the enemy. 

I pushed out chairs, peered into corners, pulled 
out books, shifted a heavy chest. No sign of the 
mouse; and the harder I worked, the more my anger 
grew. I hated that invisible mouse. I felt there 
were a hundred mice, nibbling their way through my 
possessions. Little thieves, little foes, sly, quick, re- 
lentless, dangerous. 

Bang! Bang! I went around with my weapon 
the shovel. And then all at once there he was, sit- 
ting up in the middle of the floor, right in the patch of 
sunlight. Cautiously I crept towards him. He did 
not move. Closer, closer I came. I held the shovel 
like a battle-axe. I was very near now. The mouse 
did not move—and then I saw he was no ordinary 
mouse at all. He was a very small, very brown, tiny, 
tiny thing—looking up at me with bright eyes. I 
bent down, looked right into his eyes. He was tame 
as tame. Suddenly I knew. He was not a house 
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mouse, but a field mouse. He had waked from his 
sleep and blundered into the house where he had no 
wish to be. 

I dropped the shovel and reached for a cloth. 
I gathered him up; he did not struggle, only squeaked 
a little. He lay quiet in my hand. I took him down- 
stairs and out into the garden, into the field beyond— 
and there I let him go. 

Now I do not know whether or not field mice are 
pests. Perhaps they are. Perhaps the owl in the elm 
tree will find him. What I do know is that I, with my 
shovel and my heart full of thoughts of my enemy, 
discovered that when one gets close enough to some 
enemies to look into their eyes, the enemy turns out 
to be far, far other than one had thought—and one’s 
weapon falls from one’s hand. 

* * * 


FROM THE BIBLE BELT 
Thomas Chapman 


OMETIMES Universalists, moving from the home church 
into communities where our faith is practically unknown, 
unite with other church movements, and then try to justify 
themselves by saying something like this: ‘‘There is not much 
difference now between Universalism and the popular faiths. 
In years gone by the difference was great, but at the present time 
it has almost faded out. In fact a minister, serving a big church 
here, recently told me as much, and he gave me a cordial in- 
vitation to join his church.” 

I suppose this may be classed as a case of wishful thinking. 
In the new-found home, our communicant wishes to stand well 
with the people. They probably know little or nothing of Uni- 
versalism, except that some have given it a bad name, have even 
gone so far as to call it dangerous. He himself knows that it is not 
dangerous, but he wishes to avoid controversy. He convinces 
himself that there will never be a Universalist church in that 
town, and that he might just as well accept the invitation of the 
minister, above noted. By doing so he becomes associated with 
nice people and finally forgets that he had ever been a Univer- 
salist. 

Has this man been inspired by right motives and then 
pursued the right course? I think Jesus would have answered 
with an emphatic No. And the greatest of his followers would 
have answered in the same way. If all men were concerned only 
in being associated with pleasant society, this world would never 
have known any real progress. Jesus said, “Let your light 
shine.’ The world, groping in darkness, certainly needs it. 

Doubtless there are people in the popular churches who 
have come a long way towards Universalism. But in the Bible 
Belt of the South there are few, indeed. Naked, undisguised 
facts make this abundantly clear. I have given nearly all my 
ministry to churches and missions in the South. I ought to 
know something about religious thought in this region. I think 
I do know and can speak with some authority. 

A few recent experiences may help to exemplify some of the 
above statements. Not long since, while working in Mississippi, 
a rather imposing picture of the devil was shown me. It seems 
to have been the work of a rather skilled artist and must have 
had the endorsement of the Ministers’ Association of Laurel. 
The picture required more than a half page of the Laurel daily 
paper. That devil looked rather dignified, but his ugly votaries, 
giving him due reverence, made the picture ugly, indeed. Seem- 
ingly the likeness was presented in order to prevent the people 
from paying tribute to evil things and to induce them to support 
the church and its ministry instead. 

Quite recently a huge tent was erected near my hut in At- 
lanta. It occupied much of a vacant lot. I protested, but to 
no effect. I was informed that revival meetings, lasting for a 
month, were to be held, and that a loud speaker would be in use. 
I kept away from my place as much as possible; for I needed 
more rest than I could find there. However, in spite of closing 
my windows and doors, I heard enough. The minister made 
numerous appeals, saying: ““Come now, come tonight, come, you 
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may not see tomorrow. Be saved now, right now.” Then 
usually came the appealing hymn, “Why not tonight?” This 
was often repeated. It was reported that more than three hun- 
dred souls were saved. Buta little later I heard another report— 
that quite a few of those saved souls had got together and en- 
gaged in a drunken carousal. 

While the above meetings were in progress, I remained 
about home one Sunday for a needed rest. That Sunday I at- 
tended in the forenoon the Unitarian-Universalist church. I 
heard an excellent sermon. It was well arranged; it was thought- 
ful, timely. The audience was good. Many earnest, thoughtful 
people were present. To me the occasion was very refreshing; 
and I went back to my hut with a feeling of gladness. 

In the evening of that same Sunday, in order to be as far as 
possible from the tent revivalist, I went to a popular church, not 
far away. I found a good audience there; I heard lively, vigor- 
ous congregational singing, and I heard what was supposed to be 
a timely sermon. The minister said that Jesus was coming 
again, that he would inaugurate an awful judgment, that the 
people had better be getting ready for that judgment day. He 
was sure of it because the Bible said so. I suppose that minister 
had never heard of Schweitzer, or Moffatt, or Foakes Jackson, or 
even Harry Fosdick. He was a man of one Book. He knew 
nothing of modern Biblical scholarship, and he probably didn’t 
want to know. 

Nevertheless, there are Universalists in the South who tell 
us that the popular churches are wonderfully liberalized. These 
big churches have come our way, and one may feel perfectly at 
home in most of them. But I have never found itso. The Uni- 
versalist Church today is probably just as far in advance of most 
popular religious movements as was John Murray in advance of 
the churches of his day. We are not a static religious body, and 
I pray that we may never be so. It means nothing less than the 
cessation of true life and usefulness in the affairs of humanity. 
Too many popular religious movements are slavishly bound to 
the past. Ministers are repeating shibboleths which have ceased 
to have a meaning ; and that is why churches are being weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. This has been notoriously 
true of the church in Russia, in Spain, in Mexico; and it is measur- 
ably true of leading American religious movements. The hand 
of death is upon many of them, and it is probable that they ought 
to die. Churches will find life as they become mediums, givers 
of life. They will prosper when they learn to give themselves 
without reserve to the well-being of men and women of every 
class and condition the world over. 

The Universalist Church, though small numerically, is a 
great movement in thought and purpose, and we can never advise 
any one, no matter how isolated he may be, to unite with popular 
movements for the sake of self interest of any kind. There is a 
big difference, and it cannot be concealed. 
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ADDITIONAL CHURCHES ENTITLED TO VOTING 
DELEGATES AT THE TUFTS COLLEGE 
CONVENTION 


July 26-July 31, 1941, inclusive 


The following churches have made payments on quotas 
during the period July 26 to 31 and are therefore entitled to 
voting delegates at the General Convention session Sept. 8-14, 
1941. This is in addition to the lists published in The Christian 
Leader of July 26 and Aug. 2. 

Alabama: Camp Hill; Florala. 

Colorado: Denver. 

Connecticut: Danbury. 

Indiana: Fincastle; Pleasant Valley. 

Iowa: Waterloo. 

Maine: North Fryeburg; Orono. 

Massachusetts: Foxboro; Framingham; 
mouth, First. 

Michigan: Detroit. 

Minnesota: Tuttle Church, Minneapolis. 

New Hampshire: Alstead; Claremont; Nottingham. 

New York: Ridgeway. 

North Carolina: Outlaws Bridge. 


Melrose; Wey- 
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THE FLAME OF FAITH 
Charles Gustav Girelius 


Lords, rulers and people of all lands and races, 

Who of us have wisdom sufficient for the inevitable de- 
cisions 

That face the exigencies of this hour? 

War rages over the earth and moves on resistlessly; 

It moves relentlessly, leaving irreparable ruin, 

Giving the brave no choice but the sword’s arbitrament. 

Through ages of injustice, conquest and exploitation, 

Hatred has been added to hatred, vengeance to venge- 
ance, . 

Until a tidal-wave of human passion pours over the 
earth. 

Not our own age alone is guilty, not one nation but all; 

Therefore how shall we judge our enemy when we too 
have sinned? 

God is our judge, and violated law will impose its penal- 
ties; 

God’s ancient word has not been silenced, 

As in days of old, we hear His ‘‘still small voice.” 

As in Sinai’s day, the eternal law is written on tables of 
stone; 

As in the day of the prophets, the moral law is recorded 
on human hearts; 

As in Messiah’s day, love translates the law into kindly 
deeds. 


Lovers of peace, spokesmen of God, Jews and Christians, 

Ours is the task to keep alive the flame of faith, 

Until its faint light shall shine into earth’s dark places, 

And the spent war permits its rekindling into larger 
flame. 

Though war demands its day, there is work to do; 

Though war yet rages, give food to the starving, 

Comfort to the stricken, ministry to the uprooted and 
bereaved. 

Let the unhappy world know that there is still mercy on 
earth, 

And that remnant groups practice justice and good will. 

So shall man’s faith in goodness endure until the conflict 
ceases, 

And wearied warriors return to their shattered homes, 

Bitter in spirit and vengeful because. of the hatreds 
they have felt. 

In that day we shall stand in judgment before God, 

We and all nations, chastened and repentant. 

What survives of good shall be gathered from the ruins, 

And out of it shall a new world be erected, 

Established in justice and dedicated to brotherhood 
forever. 

May love oppose hatred, and kindness disarm venge- 


ance. 
* oO Ox 


What is of supreme moment now is the kind of man a man 
is. He is brought face to face with his Maker. Face to face, for 
under the trials of war and its testings there is little room for 
makeshifts and compromises; the accustomed securities go; man 
is ushered into that chamber of adversity where only the Unseen 
speaks, and where only the strengths of the spirit give illumination 
and help. He knows for the first time perhaps what he is for; it 
is not for anything in the future, it is for what he is now: what he 
is likely to be in the future is of small moment compared with 
what he discovers himself to be under the sternest trial that can 
come to the human spirit—and such a trial comes in many forms 
in war. Man too often creates his own adversity, but in ad- 
versity he has the power to discover the truth. Men are never 
lost, they are always discovering the truth. The common man, 
at this moment, is something bigger, and more splendid, than the 
facile ideas of dictatorship philosophy have ever dreamed about. 
It will be the common man who will win this war; and that will be 
another defeat for evil, and another step in true progress, the 
progress of men in discovering their true selves.—The Inquirer, 
London. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FAIR-MINDED CRITIC 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am a little irate at some of the comments on editorship, 
because my comment and all I hear, from Unitarians, from 
Universalists, and others, is decidedly favorable. We may not 
always agree, but the comments are sound, and thought-pro- 
voking. The only real denunciation I would make is of a recent 
“Nutshell.’’ Even discounting fifty percent my Republican ten- 
dencies, how can anyone fairly say, “Mr. Hoover has not made 
many wise speeches in recent years, mainly because bitterness 
blinds his eyes’? Can’t agree! 

But let’s keep the Editor. 

Louise P. Inman. 


Foxboro, Mass. 
* * 


DOESN’T READ BUT THINKS WE ATTACKED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a member of Dr. Sheldon Shepard’s Universalist church 
in Los Angeles, I protest at your small-minded attack on him 
because he presumed to criticize your pro-war attitude. We 
members of his church resent your words and think them un- 
Christian, undemocratic and un-American. 

The Leader comes to this address but we seldom look at it, 
but turn to The Christian Century for religious news and views in 
this critical period. , 

I once lived in Boston and loved the old town, and I am 
sorry to see that it is now so consumed with foreign hatreds, to 
the utter disregard of Christian ethics. 

D. H. Heywood, 
Director of Human Engineering 
System of Personal Development. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 


LOVE AND WAR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I suggest to Dr. Blauvelt that some of us have found 
considerable satisfaction in trying to harmonize our statement 
of faith with defensive war, in the thought that hate is not essen- 
tialto war. ‘True, in our present state of civilization, much of it 
is generated. But if we cannot, both as individuals and nations, 
look out over the world and see where our help may be needed 
and give it, without whipping ourselves up into a frenzy of hate, 
then are we moral weaklings indeed! And I think that we be- 
little and malign human nature when we say that we cannot do 
these difficult things. A statement found on the body of a young 
English soldier in the world war said: ‘‘I will do my duty but I 
will not hate.” 

To my mind, love and the use of force are not incompatible. 
I think the average policeman does not hate the man whom he 
arrests, perhaps even slays, in the protection of himself and 
society. He does it with regret that it seems necessary in the 
interests of society as a whole. So, if the unit of thinking in re- 
ligion is the good of mankind as a whole, can we not, with genuine 
love, regret, and pity, discipline individuals and nations led 
astray by madmen, in the interests of humanity as a whole, even 
though that entails the taking of life? 

We must not confuse love and gentleness. Love is a motive; 
gentleness is a method which will not yet always work, appar- 
ently. But love can be constant no matter what the method used. 
Jesus said “Love your enemies.”” He did not say we must al- 
ways be gentle with them. He was not always gentle with them 
himself. Not that I regard Jesus or his teachings infallible, but it 
is not clear, I think, that Jesus would not sanction the use of 
force, even war, in the interests of humanity as a whole. I think 
he would insist that, whatever our method, our motive must be 
love. 

As I see it, one of the greatest tasks of the Church at this 
time is to rebuke those who would stir up a spirit of hate against 
any nation. The old theological idea of hating the sin but loving 
the sinner is valid. Let us insist that a great love for humanity 


as a whole, including our enemies, is the only Christian and safe 
way to approach this whole matter. Force motivated by love 
will not be apt to go to extremes and excesses and will tend to 
insure a just peace at the end of the war. 
Morley R. Hariley. 
Galesburg, Ill. 


THINK US WRONG 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We hesitate to break the monotone of “I love you, Doctor, 
and think you are dead right,” but we love you and think you 
wrong. 

Both freedom and democracy in the press seem to us to be 
better represented by the expression editorially of more than 
one side of an issue—any issue. It has been successful in such 
papers as The Christian Science Monitor, which no one can justly 
say was weak or without opinion. We agree with your statement 
that “intense partisanship in a journal of religion is a mistake,”’ 
but apply it not only to discussion of the lease-lend bill but to 
the delineation of an advocate of war as a noble Christian gentle- 
man and a non-adyocate as a cowardly, unrealistic, fugitive 
mystic. 

A representative editorial policy seems to us neither im- 
possible nor undemocratic. Even the papers of Hitler and Mus- 
solini are allowed to editorialize upon one side of an issue. The 
democratic freedom, it seems to us, is the presentation of more 
than one view and the expression of representative opinion on an 
equal basis. Are these conceptions undemocratic? 

By the way, when Universalists who advocate war admit 
that it is un-Christian as well as “irrational and degrading”’ 
(your words), but say they are going to do it anyway because they 
think it necessary, we shall admire their honesty as well as their 
zeal. We shall then think them both honest and courageous. 

Kelly and Polly Lyon. 

Woodstock, Vt. 


FROM OUR MINNEAPOLIS MINISTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When, several weeks ago, my purely individual and unof- 
ficial criticism of Leader editorial policy was treated in publica- 
tion so as to involve me as a trustee of the Universalist General 
Convention in some wild plot against life, liberty and the pursuit 
of editorial happiness, I made resolution that it would be a long 
day with many vital issues before I would again expose myself 
to the thrusts of a writer so accomplished in verbal swordsman- 
ship as Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 

The editorial reply, with what seemed to me a gratuitous 
reference to ‘‘threat,’’ surprised me because: first, no threat was 
in mind at all; and second, my voting record as a trustee (prob- 
ably unavailable to the editor) has been consistently in favor of 
every motion made for financial assistance from the Universalist 
General Convention to the Universalist Publishing House. It 
was splendid to have the other members of the Board of Trustees 
characterized as Christian gentlemen, but I did not relish the 
more-than-implication that I was the black sheep in such a 
fleecy-white group. 

But what’s done is done, and the principle involved in the 
subsequent and current discussion of editorial management of 
the Leader is one upon which I would like to have an opinion on 
record. - 

As it seems to me, the validity of the current discussion can 
be maintained only as we recognize it to involve something more 
than whether the editor reflects, fails to reflect, or should reflect 
denominational opinion on the present war. The war is ad- 
mittedly of vital importance, but in connection with proposals 
to alter the present editorial arrangement it is simply one item 
in a much larger consideration. The real question is whether 
the editor of owr paper should reflect denominational opinion. 
My conviction is that any effort in this direction is, as a friend 
sometimes says, “impossible, unattainable and, moreover, it 
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can’t be done!” If successful, the best we could get would be an 
editorial Polonius calling camel, weasel and whale at the bidding 
of a Hamlet, named ‘denominational opinion.”’ I’m sure few 
would care for that. 

Risking an accusation of hasty generalization, but speaking 
as one who once had the experience, boards of editors mean little 
more than another cause for headache to the editor-in-chief. 
Failures, dead-lines, space allotment difficulties and even the 
United States mail would conspire to induce the resignation of 
any man of intelligence who attempted to operate under the plan. 

We want and need an editor of literary ability, of firm con- 
viction, of fearless expression, of teachable nature, and of general 
fair-mindedness. Whether he agrees with us is beside the point, 
so long as we know he speaks for himself and so long as he gives 
us space back here on the “reactions” page. After all, don’t 
people start their reading on the back page with ‘‘Crackling’’? 
If we had a merry-go-round editorial page it would make some of 
us dizzy trying to point out our horse as he went by! As one 
who disagrees often with the editor-at-present—and has been 
caught doing it!—I think we have something in the Leader, its 
editor and staff, which we should cherish for a long time to come. 

Carl H. Olson. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

* * 


SENDS CHECK FOR FIFTEEN DOLLARS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The presentation of various views as to the editorial policy 
of the Leader has been most interesting. I was a layman under 
Dr. Bisbee and had his confidence and affection. I shall never 
know any man better. 

I have not always agreed with your editorial expressions, 
nevertheless the Leader under your editorship has constantly 
improved, and the acquisition of Dr. Lalone was a precious one. 

I hate war, and so do you, but there are things worse than 
war, and I love to remember that when Christ saw people using 
the church for a money-making proposition, the great Peace Lover 
without asking for any assistance, and without belly-aching about 
it, seized the first thing handy, and thrashed the lot. 

You therefore have a distinguished example for your atti- 
tude, and you have my support, and also the enclosed check 
toward your Sustaining Fund. I wish some of those who praise 
the Leader, but find fault with your personal attitude, would also 
back up their opinion with a little of the necessary. 

I am proud of The Christian Leader. 

J.S. Stevens. 

Hartford, Conn. 


* * 


SAYS WE HAVE LOST OUR POISE, BALANCE, 
GRACIOUSNESS, FAIRNESS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial in today’s issue of the Leader doesn’t prompt 
me to “writhe and tear my hair’’ as you surmise. I am deeply 
disturbed, but not in the manner you describe. I am sorry to see 
the editor of a religious journal lose his poise, his balance, his 
graciousness, his sense of fairness towards those who differ with 
him on a v\tal issue. Whether the passage quoted from Isaiah 
in Luke 4:18, 19 can be effectively supported as a “religious 
sanction” for the views you hold, either exegetically or histori- 
cally, may be seriously questioned. However, the passage serves 
as well, probably, as any of the others being quoted in support 
of the claim that Jesus would approve an “all out for Britain’”’ 
in this war. 

What disturbs me much more deeply is your ill-considered 
assumption that those who are opposed to your position may be 
classified by the descriptive terms which you employ: ‘“‘unruffled,”’ 
“aloof,’”’ following Jesus “‘off into quiet places to pray for the 
world, and, in his church and community, to radiate sweetness 
and light.” Passing over into the next paragraph, I am confident 
that among those whom you have so classified there are many 
who have not feared to follow Jesus into places of danger, who 
bear the scars of many a hurt, whose garments and whose souls, 
if you will, have been stained in the mire; who have not feared 
to fight the good fight, even as St. Paul fought his, where every- 
thing he was and did and stood for was anathema and a thing 
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accursed. The gratuitous ‘‘benediction” with which you dismiss 
them is not likely to add greatly to the comfortable assurance of 
such, that in spite of their aloofness you invoke God’s presence 
with them. 

It will be difficult to convince you, no doubt, that I am 
personally and privately concerned in this phase of the issue, 
not in the least. I have lived my life on the frontiers of the 
Kingdom where “blood and sweat and tears,’ in some form or 
other, have been an almost daily experience. For better, for 
worse, the record stands, quite apart from this discussion. Just 
because of this I overcame my reluctance to express my views on 
the issue which your recent declaration of policy has raised in 
the Universalist Church. Now that I am in it, I shall be pre- 
pared to defend my position on the floor of the Convention if the 
issue comes up at that time. I hope for the sake of my friends, 
who support my views, I shall be able at all times and under all 
circumstances, to deport myself as a “‘Christian gentleman.” 

C. Telford Erickson. 

Portsmouth, N. H. 


* * 


“HE MUST BE FREE” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Only one controlling editor of the Leader. No more. And 
he must be free. 
Rayam S. Moyer. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


A CREDIT TO HIS DENOMINATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Universalist Church has been honored a second time by 
the selection of Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks as chaplain of the Har- 
vard Summer School. On five mornings of each week he has 
conducted, with dignity and charm, chapel services for both 
faculty and students. On each occasion he has included an eight- 
minute sermon on some subject of pressing concern to all at- 
tendants. At his office in the beautiful Memorial Chapel he 
has received for confidential counsel both the older and younger 
members of the school. 

This year he has been also the presiding officer at the Har- 
vard Summer School Conference on Religion and the World To- 
day. By his skill in tactfully encouraging the timid to partici- 
pate in the discussions, in gently curbing the garrulous and in 
holding the discursive to matters in hand, he has richly deserved 
the enthusiastic vote of gratitude with which the session closed. 

George E. Huntley. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 


A PERSONAL NOTE FROM LONDON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

. which gives me an opportunity of saying how closely 
the present crisis has brought English members of the Authors’ 
Club into connection with the Dominions and American col- 
leagues. 

I wish you could be over here for a few days and see the way 
London is standing up to its trials. The Club itself has not 
suffered severely, though the Ladies’ Lounge, which you may re- 
member, had a nasty bombing—but the spirit of the people is 
the thing, and that is absolutely untouched. We shall need 
the most active support of the United States when it comes to 
the determining of the peace which will be defined by our joint 


wisdom. 
En ass 


* *” 


CERTAINLY THIS IS ONE ON US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
Did the Editor intend to imply that Bangor is a state capital? 
Mrs. H. A. Markley. 
Auburn, Maine. 


Glenn R. McIntire of Bowdoin College also thanks us for 
“bringing him up to date.” He says that he had not voted for 
the present state officers, but until he saw our editorial he had 
no suspicion they had moved the capital from Augusta. 

The Editor. 
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Our Library Desk 


A Useful Book 


The Word of Faith. A Simplified Scrip- 
ture. (For Study, Public Readings, 
Devotions.) Arranged by Bible Stu- 
dents of Concord, Mass. (Concord 
Press: Concord, Mass. $1.50.) 


An anthology derives its value either 
from the richness of representative choices, 
or the very representativeness of the choices 
made as examples. So any collection 
culled from great writings, if it have any 
worth, must be representative and reason- 
ably complete. There are many such col- 
lections of the writings of Holy Scripture 
on the market these days. All have their 
usefulness. This particular compilation of 
extracts has its own individuality. The 
basis of the text given is the King James 
Version. But the Septuagint and the 
Douay translation of the Latin Vulgate 
are used where they provide greater clarity, 
or meanings in harmony with the context. 
Included in this compilation are beautiful 
portions of the Apocrypha. The portions 
are arranged under headings that unite 
them in subject matter, such as “‘Origins,”’ 
“Patriarchs,’” ‘Conquest,’ ‘‘Holiness,’’ 
“Discipline,” ‘‘Despondence,” ‘‘Prayer,”’ 
and soon. There are no comments on the 
text, simply the text itself with its proper 
reference. 

This is a good book for anyone to pos- 
sess, and very useful for a preacher to own 
or for any Bible student or teacher. 

William Couden. 


* oo 


No Times Are Ordinary 


The Education of Free Men in Amer- 
ican Democracy. By Dr. George S. 
Counts. (National Education Associa- 
tion. 50 cents.) 


Published under the direction of the 
Educational Policies Commizsion of the 
N. E. A., this offering is the outcome of 
five years’ inquiry. It presents in clear 
terms the principles of democracy, dis- 
tinctions from other modes of social 
existence, and the necessities and prac- 
tices called for in providing for the per- 
petuation of democracy as it exists, on 
paper at least, among us. The principal 
means under consideration is public edu- 
cation. Some topics dealt with are ‘‘the 
quality of democratic education,’ “the 
loyalties of free men,”’ “the knowledge nec- 
essary for free men,” ‘‘the discipline of 
free men.” The formulations set forth 
are admirable, and it is difficult to con- 
ceive of grounds for disagreement with 
them. Appropriate groups of citizens 
should study this book (a discount is of- 
fered on quantity orders), provided they 
take care to interpret in concrete terms the 
application of the principles in their daily 
existence. In 100 pages the formulations 
can hardly be more than generalities. 

As might be expected, the version of 
democratic living upheld by the author is 
far from being realized in the present ‘‘de- 
mocracy”’ we are being roused to defend. 
Moreover, he makes it perfectly clear that 


anything less than the true democracy 
which he portrays cannot be successfully 
defended; it must degenerate further in 
the process. No reputable educator could 
fail to emphasize this point. But by the 
same token, does he not lose himself in 
merely utopian fantasies? He thinks not, 
and let it be hoped that he is right. Never- 
theless, if American democracy is to stand 
or fall with the actualized intentions that 
brotherhood means brotherhood, equality 
means equality, human dignity means 
human dignity, etc., the realistic observer 
is far from optimistic. We are assured 
that social injustice and exploitation, if 
permitted, will defeat the ends of the entire 
effort; yet where do we find many real and 
concerted attempts to do away with these? 
Is not the phenomenon of disregarding 
them under the plea of ‘‘national emergen- 
cies’ a more familiar one? The student 
of this book should address himself to 
such questions. 

Although the program of public educa- 
tion as proposed is admirable on the whole, 
there is a distressing avoidance of the 
further questions as to whether the Amer- 
ican public is sufficiently mature to desire 
or permit it, and as to the adequacy of its 
human material—our children—to be de- 
veloped by the program. It is at this 
point that one becomes conscious of our 
democracy as existing largely on paper. 
By the time our children reach school, the 
majority of them are already insecure and 
confirmed in anti-democratic social habits. 
They have learned at home how to seek 
their own aggrandizement at all costs, 
how to retreat into shells forced on them 
by parental rejection or neglect (while 
excellently provided for in a material way). 
They have learned that they can be con- 
taminated by uncouth neighbor children, 
that Negroes are undesirables, that they 
should compete for school marks (their 
parents dote on this item of viciousness), 
that certain facts of life are shameful and 
unnecessary as preparatory knowledge, 
that they must live by one set of rules while 
children but can look forward to a contrary 
dispensation when they shall have grown 
up, that violence if ‘‘righteous”’ is a correct 
mode of behavior—they have learned all 
these things and more, from their own 
parents. In so far as this is the case, what 
chance has the school or any other insti- 
tution to promote democratic principles, 
especially since the parents (as Dr. Counts 
points out) are prone to interfere with its 
activities? 

These children become physically adult, 
learning in the process to give lip-service 
to the great principles of democracy while 
expressing their upbringing in uncertainty, 
exploitation, unbridled competition (the 
“American way’’), and become the parents 
of other children whom they bring up in a 
similar manner. If our democracy is im- 
pure, or threatened, or both, it is because 
we are a nation of spoiled brats who have 
very little intention of beoming anything 
else in our personal lives. Long ago in- 
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stitutional sanctions were provided to sus- 
tain this immaturity, and others were 
perverted to the purpose—largely unwit- 
tingly. It is in this total area that educa- 
tion of free men must begin. This problem 
is far more pressing than that of formulat- 
ing principles of education with which all 
will agree, but which are likely to misfire 
under the best direction because of lacking 
preparation for them. 

Nevertheless, this book can help a 
great deal, if its readers are willing to 
examine their lives and where necessary 
plead mea culpa to appropriate items of 
the above indictment. Otherwise it be- 
comes one more socially progressive and 
patriotic endeavor to get the camel of sen- 
timentality through the needle’s eye of 
facts. One note that is not particularly 
reassuring is its forthright confidence and 
assurance. Americans usually use a “‘note 
of confidence” as a substitute solution of 
their problems. A great deal of humility 
would seem more in order. In the last 
section of the book it is stated that “‘if 
these were ordinary times,’’ exposition of 
the principles would be sufficient, but that 
as things are, a ‘‘moral awakening” is in 
order! If this conclusion had been the 
preface, there might be less likelihood of 
perpetuating the fool’s paradise of ‘‘or- 
dinary times.” ‘‘This night shall thy soul 
be required of thee.’”” With God, no times 
—or all times—are ‘‘ordinary.”’ 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 


* * 


A Book Dealing with the Incarnation 


Christ and Christian Faith. By W. 
Norman Pittenger, S. T. M. (Round 
Table Press. $2.00.) 


This book has as a descriptive sub-title 
“Some Presuppositions and Implications 
of the Incarnation,” and it is a Religious 
Book Club selection. The author is a 
fellow and tutor of the General Theological 
Seminary, New York City, and a lecturer 
in New Testament in St. Faith’s House. 
All the above is enough to vouch for first- 
class credentials, and the text and discus- 
sion which compose the book itself do not 
belie them. The reader of this inadequate 
review, however, must be warned that the 
reviewer himself is and has been for many 
years a profound believer not only in the 
doctrine of the Incarnation but also in the 
importance of that doctrine as the very 
center and essence of Christian faith and 
theology. So be warned against bias. 
For this bias is the result of observing 
much that is unwholesome in modern 
church thought and life. Indefiniteness 
and vagueness, masked as liberality and 
tolerance, do not make for unity and vigor. 
They produce weakness and division. 
There are some articles of faith that are 
essential if the church and Christian faith 
are to live. And the doctrine of the In- 
carnation is one of them. 

If you are a believer you will like this 
book as a thirsty traveler loves a cooling 
drink from a living spring. If you are nota 
believer, it will refresh you to listen, in this 
world of raucous dissonance and doubting, 

(Continued on page 630) 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Walter John Coates Dies Suddenly 


Dr. Walter John Coates of North Mont- 
pelier, Vt., died suddenly on July 29 when 
his heart failed as he was driving his auto- 
mobile in Montpelier, accompanied by his 
wife. Fortunately his loss of control of 
the car resulted in no serious damage. Up 
to that day he had been actively engaged 
in his usual affairs, and with Mrs. Coates 
and his uncle, Rev. Burte Gibbs of Mano- 
met, Mass., was about to travel to Water- 
town, N. Y., to attend a reunion of the 
Lee family, whose genealogy he had just 
prepared and published. 

Walter John Coates was born near Low- 
ville, N. Y., Nov. 9, 1880, the son of Albert 
S. and Frances Amanda Lee Coates. 
Graduating from the Dexter, N. Y., high 
school in 1900, he taught district school for 
three years, and in 1904 received the degree 
of S. T. B. from the Canton Theological 
School. In 1901 he became student pastor 
of Universalist churches in East Calais 
and Marshfield, Vt., continuing in pas- 
tora] activity for several years. In 1902 he 
married Florence Webster Gray of East 
Calais. She died in 1906 and their son 
John in 1926. He married Nettie Allen 
Gove of Calais, his first wife’s cousin, in 
1908, and is survived by her and their 
daughters, Flora Coates and Mrs. E. Guy 
Norton of Lyndonville, as well as by a 
brother and sisters, including a twin sister, 
all of New York State. 

Dr. Coates was for ten years postmaster 
at East Calais and proprietor of the gen- 
eral store there. Other business activities 
included insurance. In 1922 he moved to 
North Montpelier as proprietor of another 
village store. At this location he estab- 
lished a publishing business under the name 
of the Driftwind Press, after the amateur 
magazine Driftwind which, founded in 
1926, had just completed its fifteenth 
year of publication at the time of his 
death. 

The publishing activity, which included 
the issuing of privately printed books, was 


an outgrowth of Dr. Coates’ leading in- 


terest, which was in the literature, especial- 
ly poetry, of his adopted state of Vermont. 
By dint of painstaking and generous ef- 
fort he succeeded not only in bringing be- 
fore the world collections of Vermont lit- 
erature of past generations, but in gather- 
ing together and stimulating groups of na- 
tive writers, many of whom after first ap- 
pearing in the pages of Driftwind have 
since achieved national reputations. This 
developing of poetic and other literary 
talent was not confined to Vermont 
authors. In 1931 Dr. Coates edited, with 
Prof. Frederick Tupper of the University 
‘of Vermont, an anthology of ‘Vermont 
Verse.” He prepared a bibliography and 
.anthology of Vermont poetry from the 
state’s beginnings up to 1930, and at 


various times issued other collections of 
poetry. He was himself a poet of distinc- 
tion, publishing several volumes of his own 
work, and was founder and for many years 
president of the Writers’ League of the 
state. His various literary achievements 
were recognized in 1938 by the University 
of Vermont in conferring upon him the 
degree of Litt. D. 

Meanwhile Dr. Coates was active in 
Masonry and in public school direction, 
and he was often in demand as a minister 
for preaching, marriage, and funeral ser- 
vices. In recent years he was an officer of 
the Universalist Convention of Vermont 
and Quebec. His whole life in the com- 
munity (which for him included half the 
state) and his literary productions were 
characterized and dominated by the spirit 
of liberal religion, and his religious in- 


fluence upon the lives of many people was 
considerable. With a poet’s sensitivity 
to the events of his times, and with a 
deep love of and devotion to people every- 
where, he continually expressed a living, 
optimistic faith which was successfully 
communicated to others. Although his 
work in the regular ministry of churches 
was limited, it may well be said of him 
that “he never forsook the ministry to 
which he was first called.”’ 

Funeral services were held on Aug. 1 at 
his home in North Montpelier and at the 
hillside church in East Calais where he 
began his ministry. Burial was in the ad- 
jacent cemetery, in the soil of the state he 
loved and of which most people believed 
him to be a native. The services were con- 
ducted by Dr. Howard Davis Spoer! of the 
American International College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

HH. DoS: 


INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AT FERRY BEACH 


The Institute of International Relations 
at Ferry Beach will open on Saturday 
evening, Aug. 16, and close Friday eve- 
ning, the 22d. Dr. Alfred C. Lane, be- 
loved of all Ferry Beachers, will preach on 
Sunday morning, and in the evening there 
will be an address by R. H. Markham, 
foreign editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor. 

Each morning during the week there 
will be three class hours, and in the after- 
noons a ‘‘Cracker Barrel session’’ for gen- 
eral discussion of world affairs. In the 
evenings there will be special lectures, a 
panel discussion, a banquet and dance. 

On the faculty, in addition to those al- 
ready named, will be Dr. Stanley Man- 
ning, dean; Dr. K. Augusta Sutton, of 
State Teachers’ College, Danbury, Conn.; 
Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith, of Emerson 
College, Boston; Dr. Roger F. Etz; Dwight 
Allen, of Springfield, Mass.; and others. 

Some of the courses and lectures will 
deal with ‘‘An Introduction to the Study 
of Contemporary Civilization,” ‘‘Religious 
Elements in the Making of the Interna- 
tional Mind,” ‘‘The Ecology of Nations,’’ 
“Democracy, and Its Defense,’ and 
“After the War, What?” 

Social features, besides the banquet and 
dance, will include a clam-bake, a boat 
trip, and an opportunity to visit North 
Berwick for a presentation of Gladys Hasty 
Carroll’s play, ‘“‘As the Earth Turns.” 

A daily vesper service will be held in the 
Grove. The registration fee for the In- 
stitute is $2.00. Reservations should be 
made with Robert F. Needham, secre- 
tary of the Ferry Beach Park Association, 
the Quillen, Saco, Maine. 


POST-WAR ECONOMICS TO BE 
DEBATED AT WILLIAMSTOWN 


A foreign correspondent, a Congressman, 
an industrialist and a labor leader will de- 
bate the economic pattern which the post- 
war world must follow to insure a durable 
peace, at the forthcoming Williamstown 
Institute of Human Relations to be held at 
Williams College Aug. 24-29. The theme 
of the Institute is “The World We Want 
to Live In.” 

Discussing the economic issues of the 
post-war world will be Reuben H. Mark- 
ham, correspondent for The Christian 
Science Monitor, who covered the fall of 
Austria, and author of the volume ‘The 
Wave of the Past’; Representative Jerry 
Voorhis, California Congressman who is 
currently sponsoring a joint resolution in 
Congress to establish a National Commis- 
sion on ‘‘Unemployment: Present and 
Post-War Economic Adjustment”; How- 
ard Coonley, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers; and A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters. They will speak at an eve- 
ning session, Monday, Aug. 25. 

Among the problems to be discussed are: 
equitable access to raw materials by all 
nations, elimination of unemployment, 
undue accumulation of wealth by individ- 
uals, means to attain a higher degree of 
industrial democracy, and measures to 
prevent wasteful exploitation of the 
world’s resources. 

How far differences in race and na- 
tional origin nourish the seeds of war will 
be explored in the Tuesday night session 
of the Institute. Prof. Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
eminent historian at Columbia University, 
and Catholic co-chairman of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, will at- 
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tempt to answer the question, ‘‘Does Na- 
tionalism Menace World Peace?” He will 
show how nationalistic appeals have been 
used to arouse war spirit through the ages 
and outline steps to be taken in the re- 
construction of society after the war to 
overcome barriers of language and cus- 
toms. Dr. Arthur H. Compton and Mr. 
Straus, the other co-chairmen of the Na- 
tional Conference, are likewise scheduled 
to take important part in the Institute 
sessions. 

On the same program with Professor 
Hayes will be Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, 
radio commentator and chairman of the 
Commission to Study the Bases of a Just 
and Durable Peace, of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 
Speaking on the subject, “Build a Durable 
Peace,” Dr. Van Kirk will report on 
“practical’? measures under consideration 
by American leaders to insure a more 
stable world order. 

Frank Kingdon, publicist, will give a 
news summary of the day’s events at each 
evening session in Chapin Hall. The meet- 
ings will be open to the public. 

The Williamstown Institute is the first 
national educational forum on post-war 
reconstruction. Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews will share thinking on this common 
problem. The Institute will attract 
leaders from religion, education, business, 
labor, youth and community organizations 
from every section of the country. 


LAST MEMBER OF OLD 
UNIVERSALIST FAMILY DIES 


The funeral of W. Wallace Nash was 
held in the Universalist church in Abing- 
ton, Mass., June 16. He was a brother 
of Rev. Melvin S. Nash, at one time 
manager, or “general agent,’’ as was the 
title then used, of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, and of Miss Mary Otis 
Nash. Mr. Nash, who was ninety-one 
years old, was the last survivor of a large 
family of devoted Universalists. 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
IN CAMBRIDGE 


The third annual summer vacation 
church school, recently held in the First 
Universalist Church in Cambridge, has 
closed after a successful two weeks of re- 
ligious, educational and recreational ac- 
tivity. The school opened on Monday, 
July 8, and concluded on Friday, July 18. 
Sessions were held in the church every day 
from nine to twelve o’clock. Miss Marion 
Fisher of Norwood, Mass., a graduate 
of the Boston University School of Re- 
ligious Education, and for a number of 
years organizer and director of vacation 
schools in Maine and North Dakota, was 
the director. Teachers were Mrs. Ruth 
Watts, Miss Dora Harps, Miss Doris 
Reed, Miss Caira Hawkes, Miss Barbara 
Pfaff, Miss Edith Pike, and Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton. 

The school registered the highest enroll- 
ment of its existence. Especially noticeable 
was the enrollment of the junior class of 
boys and girls of fourteen, fifteen and six- 


teen years of age with an enrollment of 
thirty-nine members and average daily at- 
tendance in this one class of thirty-five. 
The school developed a twelve-member 
chorus choir which sang daily at the 
chapel services. Those not engaged in 
singing were studying dramatics and every 
afternoon found these children back at the 
church for rehearsals. In the handcraft 
classes the children were engaged in metal 
work, boat modeling, picture craft, copper- 
work and weaving. 

At the closing exercises on Friday after- 
noon the children presented an hour’s pro- 
gram for their parents, with choir music 
and dramatic presentations. 


JERSEY CHURCH HEARS 
ARGYL HOUSER 


What for the Jersey (Ohio) church was 
a large congregation was present on Sun- 
day, July 27, to hear Rev. Argyl E. Houser 
of Hutchinson, Kansas, who, with his 
family, was visiting in the home of Revs. 
Leon P. and Martha G. Jones. With Mr. 
Houser were his wife, his mother, his son, 
and his brother and wife. Attending the 
service also were Mr. and Mrs. Lybarger 
and Mr. and Mrs. White of Gambier, Ohio. 


VACATION VISITORS 
AT HEADQUARTERS 


Summer vacation days bring visitors 
from more distant points to Headquarters. 
Recent callers at 16 Beacon Street were 
Dr. Seth Brooks of the Washington church, 
who is living at 161 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge, during the summer religious con- 
ference at Harvard College of which he is 
chaplain, also Miss Hope Dixon, secretary 
of the Washington church, the Misses 


Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, former 
president of the Universalist General 
Convention, chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee for the United 
Universalist Convention at Tufts Col- 
lege, Mass., Sept. 8-14. 
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Lena and Carrie Hale of Philadelphia, 
J. S. Stevens of Hartford, Conn., Rev. 
Henry T. Atwood of Brewton, Ala., and 
Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Bush, formerly of 
Illinois, now connected with the New 
North Church (Unitarian), Hingham, Mass. 


BEARDS HOLLOW SERVICES 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., has an- 
nounced the services at the Beards Hollow 
church in August as follows: 

Aug. 10. Dr. Rowland. Gray-Smith. 

Aug. 17. Rev. Morris Skinner. 

Aug. 24. Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon. 

Aug. 31. Dr. van Schaick. 

The services will be at 11 a. m. daylight 
saving time. A picnic dinner will fol- 
low. 

Beards Hollow, four miles west of Cobles- 
kill, N. Y., and one mile east of Rich- 
mondville, is reached by following route 7 
from Troy or Binghamton, and turning 
south into Beards Hollow road, east end of 
Stony Creek bridge. New motor road in 
the hollow. New foundations and floor 
for the church. 


NEWS FROM ILLINOIS 


Members and friends of the Rose Hill 
Universalist- church held a get-together 
meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl M. Kibler Sunday, July 27, with a 
basket dinner on the lawn. Rev. Wm. D. 
Harrington, who has been pastor of this 
little church since his return from Indiana 
in 1928, preached at eleven and again at 
two o’clock. 

The Lower Wabash Association of Uni- 
versalist Churches will hold its 71st annual 
meeting at Hutsonville on Saturday and 
Sunday, Aug. 30 and 31. Rev. Edward 
M. Minor, pastor at Hutsonville, re- 
quested this date so as to allow time to 
complete repairs and redecorating of the 
church. Dr. Frank D. Adams of Oak Park 
has been invited to speak. Officers of the 
Lower Wabash Association are: Rev. Wm. 
D. Harrington, Metropolis, president; 
Rev. Edward M. Minor, Hutsonville, vice- 
president; Mrs. Cora Hartley, Waltonville, 
secretary; John J. Baumgartner, Fillmore, 
treasurer. 

Little Hickory Church, at Bingham, has 
tendered a callto Rev. Wm. D. Harrington, 
Metropolis, to become its pastor. Mr. 
Harrington preached Sunday morning and 
evening Aug. 3, and after that date will 
preach on each fourth Sunday. This is 
the church presided over by the late Rev. 
Martin M. Hicks, who died Dec. 11, 1940, 
after a pastorate of more than half a cen- 
tury. Mr. Harrington preached his first 
Universalist sermon in this church twenty- 
five years ago this fall. 

A tentative movement to supply either a 
parsonage or purchase a house trailer for 
Rev. Wm. D. Harrington so that he can 
visit southern Lllinois Universalist churches 
was suggested recently, as the distances are 
so great between the churches as to con- 
stitute a great burden of travel. Mr. Har- 
rington hopes to extend his preaching ac- 
tivities now that he has retired from busi- 
ness. 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 
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of noise and fury, of the clashing of ad- 
vocacies of purely human ideologies and 
programs, to one clear voice of calm faith 
and steadfast purpose, a voice that testifies 
to things beyond the secular, but inelusive 
of the secular, cosmic. Here you will find 
no discussion of the temporal conditions, 
but of matters that are basic to the settle- 
ment of any temporal problem, be it of 
person, church, or state. Back of all the 
author presents in his paragraphs go the 
lines that shoot at the very heart of the 
newspaper headlines and the conditions 
they describe. Our religious divisions and 
our individual! creeds, if not unified, can at 
least become calmed and refreshed by this 
tenet, that God was in Christ. In this, 
whatever your interpretation, we could 
perhaps find that life force and that way to 
bless the world as never before by our 
united consecration, our revived spiritual- 
ness, and sacred fellowship. 

William Couden. 


The Story of Clara Barton of the Red 
Cross. By Jeanette C. Nolan. (Julian 
Messner, Inc. $2.50.) 


Probably every Universalist’s first re- 
action on glancing at the illustrations by 
W. C. Nims in this new book about Clara 
Barton will be: But there’s no picture of 
the Birthplace! 

A small matter, for both text and illus- 
trations are appealing, not only to the 
young people for whom the book is in- 
tended but to older readers as well. Mrs. 
Nolan’s treatment is sympathetic, the con- 
versations between Clara and other people, 
whether of her own family or internation- 
ally-known figures, are natural and un- 
forced, and the author’s descriptions not 
too wordy, resulting in a very readable 
book. Clara Barton emerges from these 
pages a very real little girl, a more lovable 
woman than heretofore. To this reviewer 
it seems as if Mrs. Nolan has succeeded in 
making her less of a personage and more of 
a person, less a noted humanitarian and 
more of a human being, which is a good 
thing in the judgment of one brought up on 
the Parson Weems’ type of biography. 

This is not to say that Clara Barton’s 
marvelous accomplishments are not suffi- 
ciently stressed: the major portion of the 
book, which is in three parts, deals with 
the Civil War years, her work in Europe 
and, finally, her long and victorious strug- 
gle to establish the American Red Cross, 
climaxed with her reception at Geneva at 
the first International Conference of the 
Red Cross after the United States had 
ratified the treaty. 

This is the dramatic conclusion of the 
book, but an epilogue tells briefly of the 
years following, listing the many disasters 
with which the Red Cross dealt in its early 
history, and giving an excellent word- 
portrait of Clara Barton as an ‘‘old”’ lady— 
sitting on the floor, cross-legged, at seventy- 


seven, and described by a reporter as a. 


woman of fifty or thereabouts with raven- 
black hair, traveling alone to Chicago at 


eighty-nine, and taking up the study of 
tree-grafting in her ninetieth year! 

There is an impressive bibliography ap- 
pended, attesting to Mrs. Nolan’s careful 
study of the life of Clara Barton and of 
many of her contemporaries. 

Swe) wi. 


PERSONALS 


A son, Clark, was born to Rev. and Mrs. 
Frank B. Chatterton of Cambridge, Mass., 
on Tuesday, July 29. 


Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., was the 
preacher at the union summer service in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Syracuse, 
July 27. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone and Mrs. 
Lalone, who made a quick motor trip from 
Indiana to Ferry Beach, Maine, returned 
to Boston July 28 and left for a short rest 
in Canton, N. Y., July 29. 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins, with 
their youngest son, David, returned July 
31 from a trip to New Brunswick. On 
Aug. 6 they went to Lake Chocorua, N. H., 
for a stay of about ten days. 


Judge Arthur Ells, Mrs. Ells and Mrs. 
Ells’ mother, Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer, 
were callers at the van Schaick summer 
home in Beards Hollow, N. Y., July 29, 
en route to the Adirondacks. 


Miss May Philip, assistant in the Leader 
office, underwent a successful operation 
July 24 for removal of tonsils which had 
been taken out twice before. Miss Philip 
will spend her vacation in Maine. 


Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D., is 
having a happy and successful experience 
as chaplain of the Harvard Summer School 
for the second time. He has been en- 
trusted also with the task of presiding at 
most of the sessions of the great religious 
conference held in connection with the 
school. 


Miss Edith Blow and Miss Virginia 
Swensson of the Publishing House staff 
have returned from their vacations. Miss 
Blow took a trip through New York State 
and spent some time at Ferry Beach, while 
Miss Swensson attended the Y. P. C. U. 
Convention in Oak Park, IIll., and the 
Youth Institute at Ferry Beach. 


Obituary 


MRS. ANNA J. KIRKER 


Following several months illness with a heart ail- 
ment Mrs. Anna J. Kirker of Little Hocking, Ohio, 
died March 26 in a hospital at Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Burial was in the family lot at Rockland, Ohio. 

Born in Torch, Ohio, Oct. 29, 1864, she was the 
daughter of Richard and Sarah Brewster of Little 
Hocking. In 1886 she married Harrison Kirker and 
spent her married life in Logan, Ohio. Mr. Kirker 
died in 1913. She is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
Helena Clifton of Shreveport, La., and Mrs. May 
Baker of Randolph, Mass., a sister, Lena Brewster of 
Little Hocking, two brothers, Eugene Brewster of 
Little Hocking and J. H. Brewster of Weston, W. Va. 

Mrs. Kirker was a loyal Universalist, ever ready to 
serve the church in many ways. She was a life mem- 
ber of her mission circle and also of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association. For a while she was associated 
with the mission circle of the Quincy, Mass., church. 
Her deep interest in the affairs of the Universalist 
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Church brought her to a great many conventions and 
other gatherings which gave her a wide circle of 
friends, 


Notices 
MINNESOTA 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Voted to accept Rev. Edward Archer Day’s with- 
drawal from fellowship, April 22, 1941. 
T. J. Farmer, Secretary. 


THE STORY OF HOME MISSIONS 
OVER THE RADIO 


Aug. 6: Author of Liberty. 

Aug. 13: The Church and the Democratic Way. 

Aug. 20: Democracy and the American Dream. 

Aug. 27: The American Indian under Democracy. 

Sept. 3: The Negro and Democracy. 

Sept. 10: The Immigrant in the Melting Pot. 

Sept. 17: Orientals in America. 

Sept. 24: The Jew in a Democracy. 

Oct. 1: Democracy and the American City. 

Oct. 8: Rural Life and the Future Society. 

Oct. 15: Children in a Democracy. 

Oct. 22: Uprocted People and Democracy. 

Oct. 29: Pioneers of the American Way of Life. 
Single copies of these addresses may be secured 

without charge upen request to the Department of 

National Religious Radio, 297 Fourth Ave., New 

York City. Entire series 75 cents a set. 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


Official Call 


The 25th (4th biennial) convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held at Tufts College, Medford, Mass., be- 
ginning Monday evening, Sept. 8, and continuing 
through Sunday noon, Sept. 14. 

The program will include the receiving of reports, 
the election of officers, the transaction of business, 
addresses, group conferences and exhibits. 

Robertine Howe Rice, Secretary. 


PREACHERS AT FERRY BEACH 


Aug. 10, Rev. LeRoy Congdon of Gardiner, Maine. 
17, Dr. Alfred C. Lane of Cambridge, Mass. 
24, Rev. A. Francis Walch of Yarmouth, Maine. 
31, To be announced by Department of Youth. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


Official Call 


The 53d biennial session of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women (formerly the Women’s National 
Missionary Association) will be held on the campus 
of Tufts College, Medford, Mass., commencing Sept. 
9, 1941, at 9.50 a. m.,at which time said session is 
called for the election of officers, the adoption of the 
new Constitution (hereinafter printed), and for the 
transaction of any business that may legally come 
before it. 

Ida M. Folsom, 
Recording Secretary. 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTIONS 
Official Call 


The annual combined sessions of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention, the Maine Universalist Sunday 
School Association, the Maine Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society (Association of Universalist 
Women), the Maine Universalist Laymen’s Fellow- 
ship, and the Maine Universalist Convention, Inc., 
will convene at the First Universalist Church, Dexter, 
Maine, Sept. 22, 23, 24, 1941. Reservations should 
be sent to Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson, 19 Maple 
Street, Dexter, Maine. 

At the business sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention, Inc., the proposed amendments to the 
constitutions and bylaws (attached hereto) of that 
organization will be acted upon. 

William Dawes Veazie, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 


Amendments to the Constitution 


Amend Sec. 2 of Article II by striking out the word 
“seven”? after the word “and’’ and before the word 
“shall” and inserting in place thereof the word 
“twenty,” so that said section shall read: 

“Sec. 2: The convention shall be the judge of the 
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election returns and qualifications of its members, and 
twenty shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business; but a less number may adjourn from time 
to time, and demand the attendance of absentees.”’ 

Amend Sec. 2 of Article III by striking out the 
word ‘‘Sunday”’ after the word ‘‘including’’ and be- 
fore the word “‘schools’”’ and inserting in place thereof 
the word “‘church,”’ so that said section shall read: 

“Sec. 2: Within the limits of the State of Maine in 
accordance with and subject to the laws of the Gen- 
eral Convention, this Convention shall have juris- 
diction over all Universalist clergymen and denomi- 
national bodies; shall have the sole power of disci- 
pline and the ordering of the clergy; and shall devote 
special attention to all matters of denominational 
eoncern, including the history and statistics of Uni- 
versalism within its borders, educational interests, 
including church schools, and to the best methods for 
their management; missionary work; and care of 
indigent ministers and their families.’’ 

Amend See. 1 of Article IV by striking out all of 
the first paragraph thereof and inserting in place 
thereof the following paragraph: 

“Sec. 1: The officers of the Convention shall be a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, Superintendent of 
Churches (who shall be the Recording Secretary), a 
‘Treasurer, a committee of five upon Fellowship and 
Discipline, and a board of three Trustees. 

“The President, the two Vice-Presidents and the 
‘Treasurer shall be elected by a majority vote of the 
‘Convention for a term of one year. 

“The Superintendent of Churches shall be elected 
by a majority vote of the Executive Committee for 
a term of one year. : 

“The Trustees shall be elected by a majority vote 
of the Convention for a term of three years as follows: 
One Trustee shall be elected each year by a majority 
vote of the Convention, excepting that when a va 
ancy occurs due to death, removal or resignation 
said vacancy shall be filled to cover the unexpired 
term of said Trustee.” 

Amend Article VII by striking out all of said 
Article and inserting in place thereof the following: 

“Article VII: Amendments 

“Amendments to the Constitution may be made at 
any annual session of the Convention, by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present, provided that 
public notice of such proposed amendment shall have 
been printed in the official publication of the de- 
nomination, and notice of said proposed amendment 
shall have been given in writing to the minister and 
clerk of each parish in the state at least four weeks 
previous to such Annual Session.”’ 


Amendments to the Bylaws 


Amend Sec. 2 of Article I by inserting after the 
word “‘paid” and before the word “‘and”’ in the last 
sentence of said section the words “by the Conven- 
tion”’ so that said sentence shall read: 

“His traveling expenses to and from the meetings 
of the Convention shall be paid by the Convention, 
and such other compensation shall be allowed him as 
the Executive Committee may determine.” 

Amend Sec. 3 of Article I by adding the following 
paragraph at the end of said section: 

“He shall hold the title papers and evidences of 
sstock and other investments belonging to the Con- 
vention.”’ 

Amend Sec. 5 of Article I by adding the words ‘‘by 
the Convention” to the end of the concluding sen- 
tence of said section, so that said sentence shall read: 

“A majority of the Committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and the traveling expenses of the members 
to and from business meetings shall be paid by the 
-Convention.”’ 

Amend Sec. 2 of Article II by striking out the words 
“and provided further, that nothing shall be allowed 
to exclude or remove the Convention from the most 
-commodious and desirable portion of the edifice 
wherein the session has been called’”’ after the word 
“supper,’’ so that said section shall read: 

“See. 2: During the sessions of the Convention, 
all meetings for public religious services shall be to 
foster an interest in its proceedings and church work, 
and to permit nothing that will divert attention from 
them; it being provided that at each regular session 
one service shall be devoted to the occasional sermon 
and the Lord’s Supper.” 

Amend Sec. 2 of Article IV by striking out all of 
said section and inserting in place thereof the follow- 
ing section: 

“Sec. 2: At the hour and place designated for the 
meeting the President, or in the absence of the Presi- 


dent and Vice-Presidents, the Secretary, or in his ab- 
sence the senior delegate, shall call the meeting to 
order, read the call for the annual session, and cause 
the same to be opened with prayer.” 

Amend Sec. 3 of Article IV by striking out all of 
said section and inserting in place thereof the follow- 
ing section: 

“Sec. 3: The President shall forthwith appoint 
the following committees for the session, consisting 
of three members: I, On Elections. II. On Religious 
Services. III. On Unfinished Business. IV. On 
Official Reports and Recommendations. V. On 
Resolutions. VI. On Nominations. The business 
of the Convention shall thenceforth proceed accord- 
ing to the general order of business” (Article V). 

Amend Article V by striking out Sees. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12 and 13 and inserting in place thereof the 
following sections: 

“See. 5: Report of Superintendent of Churches. 

“Sec. 6: Report of the Treasurer. 

“Sec. 7: Report of Executive Committee. 

“Sec. 8: Report of Committee of Fellowship, Or- 
dination and Discipline. 

“Sec. 9: Unfinished Business. 

“Sec. 10: Reports of Special Committees. 

“Sec. 11: Report of Committee on Official Reports 
and Recommendations. 

“Sec. 12: Report of Committee on Nominations. 

“Sec. 13: New Business. 

“Sec. 14: Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

“Sec. 15: Before the final adjournment the records 
of such portions thereof as have not been read and 
approved, shall be read for correction and adoptions.”’ 

Amend See. 1 of Article VI by striking out all of 
same and inserting in place thereof the following 
section: 

“Sec. 1: The Committee on Elections shall review 
the credentials of delegates, also questions of con- 
tested seats and all other matters pertaining to the 
organization of the Convention. 

“The Committee on Religious Services shall super- 
intend the arrangements made by the Executive 
Committee, and make such others as may be neces- 
sary subject to the approval of the Convention. 

“The Committee on Official Reports and Recom- 
mendations shall carefully scrutinize the Report of 
the Superintendent of Churches, the Treasurer, the 
Committee on Fellowship, Ordination and Discipline, 
and the Executive Committee, and make such recom- 
mendations as in their judgment shall best promote 
the interests of the Church and make its methods of 
work more efficient. 

“The Committee on Resolutions shall draft and 
report such resolutions as in their judgment they 
deem pertinent and beneficial to the interests of the 
Convention and the Denomination. 

“The Committee on Nominations shall report the 
names of persons for officers, for delegates to the Gen- 
eral Convention, and for the preacher of the next 
occasional sermon. Also, the hour and place for 
holding the next annual session.” 

Amend Article VII by striking out all of Sec. 2 of 
said Article, so that said Article shall read: 

“Article VII: Funds 

“Every parish of the Fellowship of this Convention 
shall contribute each year, according to its ability, 
in aid of the funds of this Convention and of the 
General Convention, according to the Laws of the 
General Convention, touching the subject.’’ 

Amend Article IX by striking out all of said Article 
and inserting in place thereof the following Article: 

“Article IX : Amendments 

“Amendments to the Bylaws may be made at any 
annual session of the Convention, by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present, provided that public 
notice of such proposed amendment shall have been 
printed in the official publication of the denomination 
and notice of said proposed amendment shall have 
been given in writing to the minister and clerk of each 
parish in the state at least four weeks previous to 
such annual session.” 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) James E. Philoon, 
Committee on Revision of 
Constitution and Bylaws. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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Crackling 

A woman was on her way home from a 
holiday, and between trains in Nashville 
dashed off a post card to her sister. ‘I hope 
I catch this train,’’ she concluded hur- 
riedly, and handed the card to a porter, 
asking him to post it. 

When her sister got the message, it bore 
a neat, penciled postscript: “She caught 
it. Respectfully yours, Porter.’’—Ad- 
vance. 

* * 

“Children,” said a teacher, ‘‘be diligent 
and steadfast, and you’ll succeed. Take 
the case of George Washington. Do you 
remember my telling you of the great dif- 
ficulty George Washington had to contend 
with?” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said a little boy. “He 
couldn’t tell a lie.’”’—Hast Grinstead Ob- 
server. 

*K * 

A man who had run out of gas on the 
outskirts of a country town saw a boy com- 
ing along the road carrying a big tin can. 

“Say, boy,’’ he yelled, “I hope that’s 
gasoline you have in that can.” 

“Well, I hope it ain’t,”’ returned the boy. 
“Tt would taste like the dickens on ma’s 
pancakes.’’—E xchange. 

* * 

Bill: ‘I’m learning to fly, grandma. 
Pretty soon I can take you to the city in an 
airplane.” 

Grandmother: ‘‘You will not! When I 
want to go to the city I’ll go in an automo- 
bile—the way Providence intended me to 
go.’’—Detroit News. 

SS * 

“Are we going to try out young Roberts 
for the football squad?” asked the’captain. 

“No,” replied the coach; “‘anybody who 
can spell such words as plenipotentiary, 
erysipelas and plebiscite is no good as a 
football player.’’— Kablegrams. 

* * 


‘Why do you call your boy friend ‘Pil- 
grim’? ” 

“Because every time he calls he makes 
a little progress.’’—Hxchange. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 


HELP US 


Spread 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


the Message of 
Christian Brotherhood 
in This World 

of Bitter Strife 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Enclosed find $...., 


my gift to the 1941-42 Sustaining 


Fund to help keep The Christian Leader and your other Uni- 


versalist publications going. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


The College welcomes you to the 
UNITED UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
September 8-14, 1941 
We are proud to be your host 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B., Dean 

Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, S. M., Dean 

School of Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Dean 

Graduate School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ed. D., 
Director 

Medical School, A. Warren Stearns, M. D. 

Dental pesoel, "Basil G. Bibby, B. D.D., Ph. ise D. M.D., 


Dea 
The Pleccher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 


Hoskins, Ph. D., Dean 


For information about these Schools address the 
appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


